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EDITORIAL. 


We desire to wish all our readers at home and abroad 
a happy, healthful and progressive New Year. 
* * * 


The turmoil and uncertainty inseparable from a General 
Election are now over, ard there is some hope that the pro- 
gramme enunciated by the old Ministry will be continued 
by the new. Had the political complexion of Parliament 
changed it is possible that many of the schemes of reconstruc- 
tion would have been subjected to radical changes; and as 
the current of affairs gave some hopes of wider library con- 
sideration we are glad that such change has not been made 
possible. We may now soon expect the report of the Ministry 
of Reconstruction’s Committee on Adult Education dealing 
with Libraries, with, we trust, its national recommendation 
of more generous finances, a higher recognition and a wider 
sphere of usefulness for these institutions. 

* * * 


Meanwhile the pressure upon our means accumulates ; 
in fact, it has run beyond our means ; and several authorities 
have at last realized that the sacred penny rate will no longer 
do its intended work, even parsimoniously, and have passed 
resolutions approving an increased rate. Within the last few 
weeks Aberdeen, Norwich and Wallasey have passed such 
resolutions, in two of these places without even a discussion. 
We believe that this attitude would be adopted by many other 
municipalities if the “library case’’ were properly made. 
It depends in large measure upon the record of the libraries in 
the individual towns. Those who have followed library 
activities of late years must be aware that the three libraries 
we have named have done with limited resources such work as 
gives earnest of much more valuable work with increased 
resources. 

* * * 

At the Annual Meeting in October it was resolved, or at 
any rate publicly agreed, that the Library Association should 
request every librarian to lay the need for increased means 
before his authority, and ask them to pass a resolution for an 
increased rate. The Council has done nothing yet—has 
wasted over three months; in fact, it probably will ignore 
Vol. XXI. No. 247. New Series 151. January, rgr9. 
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the decision altogether. But we do not intend to permit 
any such ignoring of decisions as in the past ; and unless the 
Council begins to give some more obvious evidence of its ability 
to meet the present situation, every fair means must be taken 
to disband its present personnel. We are still waiting to know 
what is being done with the £800 provided for “ special work ”’ ; 
indeed, we are waitirg—and we fear, in vain—for any sign 
that the Council, or its painfully disappointing and inarticulate 
Executive Committee, are doing anything about anything 


whatsoever. 
* * ok 


So, we commence the New Year with some hopes and 
many anxieties. It seems hardly possible that the library 
profession, and particularly its professional Association, has 
by some mysterious dispensation captured a larger number of 
incompetent men than any other profession ; but it does seem 
so, and unless more is done in 1919 than 1918 has shown, 
our hopes of future recognition for libraries will be fainter 
than they are by a great deal. At present our hope is strong 
that in the New Year, and early in it, librar‘ans will demand of 
the L.A. an account of its stewardship; so that if, as is possible, 
the Association has a policy to anticipate the time of recon- 
struction, its members, who now grope in Cimmerian darkness, 
may catch some gleam of what it is. 


* al * 


It will have been clear to our readers that we make a 
special feature of our reviews of the annual reports of libraries ; 
for reasons which every wise librarian will appreciate. They 
are meant to bring out the salient factors of, and advances 
made by, libraries, and often the notes upon them contain 
material of first importance. But we would now urge upon 
those who send reports that our work and their purpose 
would be facilitated if they would present their figures, &c., in 
the summary form recommended by the Library Association. 
Long tables of figures showing the issues in each class month by 
month may interest the librarian who prints them; they 
interest no one else, and are never read as a whole ; but the 
summary the Library Association recommends is readable, 
recognisable and useful. There are many libraries which do 
not issue a report whose figures would nevertheless be valuable 
to other libraries. Their librarians might very well send us 
these figures in the summary form, to their and our advantage, 
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READERS AND READING ON ACTIVE 
SERVICE. * 


By Wiu1am Po ..itt, Leeds Public Libraries. 

A. NY librarian who has been on active service will count himself 
fortunate, in later years, in having lived in daily contact 
with many who had been formerly nothing more to him 

than members of “ the public.” For a time he has lived as one of 
a community, the members of which are as diverse in intellectual 
as in physical and social qualities. He has been enabled to study 
his fellow-man at first hand, and, being a librarian, will most 
probably have noted particularly what it is in his own realm that 
attracts or appeals to his comrades. In pre-war days he found it 
difficult to get an intimate knowledge of the tastes and require- 
ments of those who made up his reading public, and almost im- 
possible to appreciate the point of view of those others he desired 
to interest in his library and its books. 

There is more than a particle of truth in the adage that one 
must live with people to know them, and to no generation of 
modern librarians has such an opportunity been given as that 
forced upon many of the younger librarians of the present day. 
Experiences will have varied, and comparisons of opinions at some 
of our future meetings should prove interesting, varying as they 
will in accordance with the geographical position or military rank 
of the individual. Obviously, a man on front-line duties would 
see things differently from one who is on base duty or on the lines of 
communication. Similarly, a man holding senior commissioned 
rank would not find his conclusions like those of a junior N.C.O. or 
private, so that any attempt to give an idea of what is read must be 
taken as being only one of a many-sided subject. In the 
present case the question is touched upon as far as it applies to 
the rank and file at a large base or behind the lines—-parts which 
have been described as ‘‘ the back areas,” or more picturesquely 
as “the back of the front.” 

In general it can be said that everyone reads. The greatest 
appeal is made by the newspapers. The French local dailies 
are closely watched through any interpreter who can wrest some- 
thing from them, and a knowledge of the language which is sufficient 
to get the trend of the news is a qualification sufficient to create a 
demand for one’s services. The home dailies are eagerly awaited, 
and (unless there is a period of calm) not one man in a thousand 
fails to see one, whether his interest stops at the headlines, or 
carries him through to the advertisements. When the news is 
good, or rapid movements are taking place, a great deal of time is 
spent in conversation or discussion, but it is generally of a nature 
more entertaining than educative. 

*Owing to limited space, the author has kindly consented to abridge this article. 
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Of the weeklies, almost everyone gets his local journal by post 
to enable him to keep in teuch with local events. Sunday news- 
papers are on sale like ordinary dailies, but the home papers are 
always delayed according to the time taken in transit. Other 
weeklies, with the one exception of John Bull, are not often carried 
by the juvenile newsagents (and only then in the neighbourhood of 
a base), but a fairly large number arrive by post. These are 
circulated freely by gift or exchange, and include practically all 
those commonly seen at home—Truth, Public Opinion, The Sphere, 
Times Literary Supplement, Punch, The Spectator, London Opinion, 
and others, according to the taste of the recipient. 

Monthly periodicals are not common. A certain number 
arrive by post, but these are generally sent out to students or men 
who utilise them as a medium by which to keep in touch with their 
civilian occupations and interests. For example, of the serious 
periodicals sent out for this purpose, the writer has seen magazines 
or journals dealing with Law, Geography, Finance, Literature, 
Photography, Languages, and Engineering. School magazines 
are fairly common, and the same might be said of those of local 
associations or societies, according to individual connections in 
pre-war days. Current editions of the lighter illustrated or fiction 
monthlies are rarely seen. A number drift through some time 
after publication, these being most probably those which have 
either passed over post-office counters or been sent through 
organisations which collect and forward them. 


Of books proper, by far the greatest demand is foi fiction, 
and this is read almost entirely to relieve the monotony and to kill 
time. Much depends on the daily papers and the news which is 
coming through. If there is “ anything doing "’ newspaper reading 
and discussion take up the greater part of what spare time there is; 
otherwise anything which is entertaining is read. Many men 
carry a kit volume, usually small in size, which may be the Bible 
(or more often the New Testament or one of its books, these being 
distributed at soldiers’ huts); Palgrave’s Golden Treasury ; the 
Poems and Songs of Burns; a text book of the French language ; or 
whatever the reader's choice might be. Advanced students 
depend mainly on periodicals, although occasionally a text book is 
carried. 

How many of the privately-owned books come to be here 
would be difficult to say. Most of the small editions of novels are 
sent out by post, and a greater part of the fiction seen is in this form. 
These circulate among the men without any ceremony. As a 
rule, little discretion is shown in the selection of reading, possibly 
because the choice is so limited, but more likely because desultory 
reading is more general than che following of any systematic 
course. One sees much the same requirements as among fiction 
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readers in a public library, with the difference that fastidiousness 
is not so pronounced. Any novel will do for the time being, the 
test of its success being whether it interests the reader sufficiently 
for him to finish it. 

Of non-fictional works the cheap book or reprint is fairly 
common, especially volumes in “ The Home University Library,” 
“Everyman's Library,” and “ Cambridge Science Manuals.”’ 
These do not circulate freely, and if dispensed with are generally 
given to some soldier's library in the district where they are more 
likely to find readers. 

In addition to the private circulation of books, it is 1arely that 
one is out of touch with libraries organised by the Y.M.C.A. and 
other bodies for the benefit of the troops, and although these vary 
in size they meet very definite 1equirements. Usually they consist 
of a stock of books ranging in number from a few hundreds to 
two thousand o1 more, although it is difficult to say exactly unless 
one has an idea of the number in circulation. They differ also in 
quality, and (as in all libraries) the mark of the librarian responsible 
is plainly visible. Some are merely collections of books, others 
have been organised systematically so far as the selection of the 
volumes has been possible, whilst it is not uncommon to find a 
reflection of the librarian’s own tastes in the books on the shelves, 
a laige proportion having been obtained from home by means of 
appeals to personal friends interested in the same subject or subjects. 

The administration of these libraries is on simple lines. The 
classification, if any, is into broad classes, one numerical sequence 
being followed in each class. The catalogue depends on the 
librarian. Sometimes an attempt is made at an alphabetical author 
list, and at others an alphabetical sequence is kept under the 
respective class headings. Thes> are either in manuscript 
volume form or typed on loose sheets which are bound together 
in a small file so as to allow insertions or withdrawals. The libraries 
are very popular, and are helping to create and foster a large 
reading pubtic, familiarising many men with books and libraries 
who previously gave little thought or attention to them. A number 
of reasons could be given for this growth of the reading habit, as, 
for example :— 

(1) On active service all men are on one level. A_ thinking 
and reading man passes his time in reading, and he is 
generally found to be a member of some library. Others, 
living in daily contact with him, and knowing that in the 
army each man’s share is equal, realise that if he can borrow 
a book to read so can they. 

(2) In the dreary months or quiet times men who are away from 
towns are glad to read to help to pass the time whenever 
and whetever it is possible. The monotony is the worst 
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part of a soldier's life, and the absence of home and the 
attractions of civilization throw him back on his own resources. 

(3) The gift and exchange of books among men has led many a 
one to turn to a library when further reading is required. 

(4) The frequenting of Y.M.C.A. and kindred recreation huts 
is one of the most common ways of occupying spare time. 
Some members are attracted by the books, which can be 
viewed whilst drinking tea or eating biscuits. A man who 
can read at all soon finds that he can borrow whatever he 
likes on payment of the deposit. The people he sees using 
the library are his own comrades, and he can soon find out 
what he wants to know regarding the method of joining 
or what to read. There is almost an absolute lack of rules, 
All that is necessary is for him to pay the deposit and state 
his regimental number and unit, together with his name. 
His card is then made out, and the book entered to him. 
The date of issue and his library number are entered in the 
volume, and the transaction is complete. 

After two or three years’ experience of these active service 
libraries, one is inclined to speculate on what lasting effect they 
will have in creating and fostering a taste for reading, and whether 
they will be instrumental in increasing the demands made on public 
libraries. That they have turned many men to reading who 
previously scaicely touched a book is beyond question, and many 
others have been led to more 1egular reading than ever before. 
Allowing for the exceptional conditions, it cannot be maintained 
that these same men in civil life (many of whom had as much or 
more spare time) utilised their leisure hours to any great extent in 
reading. If they did, it was not of books borrowed from the public 
libraries, and it is scarcely likely that they possessed private 
collections of any great size. 

Assuming then that if not the majority, at least a very large 
numbe: have developed the reading habit whilst on service, are 
we justified in believing that it will be retained? Provided the 
books are at hand and easily accessible there seems little doubt 
that it will. Possibly not immediately on a man’s return home— 
it will feel too much like a holiday to him at first—but after a time 
he will take up his reading again, and most likely turn to the nearest 
public library. Then will come the test as to whether his library 
reading as a regular habit will continue or not, and much will 
depend on whether our municipal libraries are as attractive to him 
as the little hut libraries he knew when in the army. If he has not 
previously been a member of a public library, he will notice 
differences, which, although simple, might be enough to drive him 
away. In the first place, the general tone and ‘‘ atmosphere " of 
the place will be strange to him, and after a library in a room where 
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men were walking about, laughing and talking, or partaking of 
food, a piano being played and possibly games, he might feel a 
little awed to find comparative silence, and, what might strike 
him as worse still, ‘“‘ No smoking allowed ’’—a thing he hasn't 
been “‘ up against’ for years in his spare time. The system of 
enrolment will also be strange. To get something for nothing, or 
to appear to do so, makes a man distrust ful—at least after a time in 
the army. He can understand that the deposit of a franc or half 
a franc is a reasonable precaution and security (considering it in 
proportion to his army pay), and it is far easier to get him to leave 
such a deposit than it would be to get him to sign anything, par- 
ticularly if it might have legal effect. 


The success of the active service library, however, apart from 
its easy administration and lack of formality, seems to lie in its 
smallness. The librarian has practically every volume within 
reach, and can afford the time to talk to a reader and assist him. 
Unlike the municipal library, it sets out with no purpose to achieve 
except to give a man whatever he desires. The questions of 
finance ; book selection and local requirements ; the fiction per- 
centage ; and the many others known to municipal librarians do 
not exist. A reader need not even refer to the catalogue, although 
if one exists it is appreciated by practised readers. The librarian’s 
sole duty is to give to a very uncritical reader whatever is likely to 
interest him. The library being situated in a room where men normally 
congregate is of great advantage in drawing attention to it, as is 
the fact that among the men there are no class distinctions. An 
additional factor is that the active service library is invariably 
situated either inside or very near to a large camp, and a very 
short journey suffices tor men to reach it. 


Without wishing to criticise the present administration of 
municipal libraries, it might be well if librarians realised the possi- 
bilities which will open up when the men return, and consider how 
best they will be able to meet new demands and opportunities 
which might come their way. To forecast a large increase in the 
number of borrowers would be unwise, although it is probable, if 
everything in the nature of formality which is not essential can be 
disregarded. In these days men say they are going back seriously 
intending to make up for the lost years, but this resolve has yet to 
survive the many attractions of civilian life. It is certain, however, 
that the reading habit has grown considerably among men who 
have been on foreign service, and if they can be attracted to the 
public libraries when they return, and before the habit is lost, 
there seems every likelihood of these libraries playing a greater 
part in the intellectual and recreative life of the people than for- 
merly, and assisting in no small measure the creation of that new 
England which is to arise from the chaos of the Great War. 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


MY DEAR CALLIMACHUS, 
WAR BONUSES— WHAT NEXT ? 

The Local Government Board took a good step when it wrote 
to local authorities asking (or suggesting to) them that the latter 
should adjust their scale of war-bonuses for official staffs to that 
of the Civil Service This is the beginning of a form of recognition 
which local government officers have long desired—that their 
conditions of service, remuneration and superannuation should be 
on a similar basis to those of civil servants. But—the library rate 
in connexion therewith ? Moreover, I see that the London munici- 
palities are about to meet over the bonus question. This would 
seem to imply that the bonus in whole or part will be retained. 
If this is so, what about the men who are away, and who are now 
coming back from the fighting forces? Obviously it is unfair 
that these should be at any disadvantage as compared with those 
who have not served. This means increases of a substantial sort. 
I know one library which had four assistants who received {120 
per annum. Two went into the Army ; and the two who remained 
now receive {220, or thereabouts, per annum. It is clear that a 
penny rate product which could afford only {120 in pre-war days 
will find it difficult to afford the higher sum all round. Even the 
great cities, like Manchester, which have a 2d. rate are in grave 
difficulties in the new circumstances. 

HOW TO INCREASE ISSUES. 

I have sometimes wondered how our American friends manage 
to have such huge issues to report. Generosity, my Callimachus. 
For example, at St. Paul, Minnesota, the Library Council recently 
amended the rules in order to allow borrowers to take out ten books 
at a time, including three of fiction, as against five hitherto. 
Similarly at Tomah, Wisconsin, progress is even more vigorous. 
“We have,” says a report from that library, ‘“‘ removed the bar of 
geographical limits, freely loaning outside the immediate vicinity 
of Tomah; we even have patrons in towns from 14 to 20 miles 
distant. Another move is the removal of the laws limiting patrons 
to two books, and we now not only permit but invite patrons to 
take as many books as they want.” Is this not splendid? I 
suppose all readers at St. Paul and Tomah are comparative readers, 
and have that supernormal type of mentality which can absorb 
ten or more books concurrently with advantage. I can imagine 
cases in which ten books would be useful—to a research worker, 
author or compiler, or perhaps to a teacher, but the ladies of Tomah 
are obviously out to attack the sanity of their patrons. Moreover, 
is it quite fair to the Tomah taxpayers that they should provide 
books without cost to non-taxpayers 14 to 20 miles outside the city 
boundaries ? We ought always in justifiable cases to lend any 
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number of books required, but a general permission to readers to 
take an armful at will does not seem to me to be conducive to good 
reading, but to haste, skipping and illiterate reading methods 
generally. 

A NEW LIBRARY BILL. 

In her brief, pleasant, presidential message to the L.A.A., 
Miss Ethel Gerard says: “ It is likely that the Library Bill will 
come again before Parliament at no very distant date.’’ Really, 
does the fair President mean it ? Or does the value of the state- 
ment depend upon the words, “‘ no very distant date "’ and their 
interpretation ? But perhaps Miss Gerard bas access to informa- 
tion which is denied to me. The Bill ought to come before Parlia- 
ment some time or other ; but——will it be until some other body 
than the L.A. promotes it ? 

This reminds me that although the L.A. still slumbers, the 
L.A.A. is alive, and has held some good meetings of late. Librarians, 
who are denied any other opportunities of meeting, might well 
give their countenance to the gatherings. The future is with 
the young, as our elderly fathers are soon to learn, I fancy. 

ERATOSTHENES. 
[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 


’ 


the writers of “ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’} 


REVIEWS. 
REPORTS. 
Botton County BorouGn). Sixty-Fifth Annual Report of the 

Libraries Committee, 1917-18. 

Chief Librarian ; ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. Population: 180,885. 
Income, 47,297—from 2d. rate /6,795. Expenditure: Books, binding and 
periodicals, 42,577; salaries and wages (including ective service allowances, 
£327, and proportion of salaries of Town Clerk’s and other Corporation staffs, 
4150), £3,094; rent, rates and insurances, 4358. Stock: Lending 106,207 ; 
reference, 29,862. Issues: Lending, 663,849, of which 19,833 were issued 
through schools ; reference, 16,185. 

The signature of any person on the new register of electors is now accepted 
as guarantee. The inadequacy of the Central Library buildings is stressed, 
and the hope expressed that extensions may be made “‘ after the war.’ The 
central newspaper and magazine rooms have been commandeered by the 
Ministry of National Service, and therefore closed to the public. A new 
open-access branch at Tonge Moor has been opened and is a success. The 
Council were asked to place the Art Gallery under the control of the Libraries 
Committee, but the matter has been postponed. The commercial library is 
proving a success. 600 volumes have been sent to local hospitals and many to 
the troops. Reference is made to the classified catalogues in process of 
publication ; and we hope soon that a review of these will appear in our pages 
trom the pen of a well-known librarian. An interesting account of good and 
progressive public service. 
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Luton (BorouGH) Pusiic Liprary. Librarian's Report for the 
year 1917-18. 

Librarian; Tuomas E. Maw. Population, 60,000. No _ financial 
statement. Stock: Lending, 10,425; reference, 2,435. Issues: Lending, 
120,270; reference, not recorded. The increase over 1916-17 is 18,432. 
Mr. Maw defends the issue of fiction ably. The report is modest, but con- 
veys the salient facts noted above clearly and in an interesting manner. We 
regret here, as in several other reports, the continued absence of the essential 
balance sheet ; a report is practically worthless without it. Mr. Maw pays 
a pleasant tribute, which deserves wider imitation, to his staff. 

LIVERPOOL LIBRARY. Annual Supplementary Catalogue with the 
One Hundred and Sixtieth Annual Report, 1918. 

Librarian ; Mizpau GILBERT, M.L.A. This venerable library is supported 
by “ proprietors.” Income: 41,059— {881 of which is from subscriptions. 
Expenditure: Books, binding, and periodicals, and hire of books, {282 ; 
salaries, wages and pension, 4431; rent and rates 444. Stock, not shown. 
Issues, 51,231—an increase of 391. 

The departure of Mr. James Hutt for Portsmouth is mentioned, and we 
learn that the proprietors signalized their appreciation of his services by 
presenting him with a silver teapot and a purse of money. Miss Gilbert 
sends us a circular setting out a scheme of periodical loan on a graded sub- 
scription which she has commenced. We hope to receive her own account 
of it for publication later. 

NOTTINGHAM PuBLic Lisrarigs. Fiftieth Annual Report. In the 
Nottingham Library Bulletin, No. 240, July-Sept., 1918. 
Acting City Librarian ; WALTER A. Briscoe. No financial statement. 

Stock: Lending, 102,859; reference, 51,297. Issues: Lending, 393,507; 

reference, 95,891—an overall increase of 33,318. 

In the active year recorded special features have been made of the 
commercial section of the reference library ; a photographic record which is in 
process of formation, and for whch many photographs have been received by 
gift ; much “ war work ” has been done, including library talks bearing upon 
war subjects ; and several hundreds of books have been sent to the Forces 
through various agencies. An issue of 156,753 books to boys and girls, 
through the juvenile libraries of the city is recorded. The Army Pay Corps 
has occupied the Carlton Reading Room since 28th July. 

BULLETINS. 

CENTRAL LIBRARY, BARODA. Bulletin, No. 14, January, 1918: 
A Catalogue of Books on Bibliography, Library Economy, 
Printing, Binding, &c. 59 pp. 

This most useful catalogue is in two parts: 1, Bibliography, covering 
books about books, general bibliographies, library catalogues, catalogues of 
MSS., and special bibliographies; and, 2, Library Science, Printing and 
Binding. The selection of works is remarkably full and catholic, the cata- 
loguing is sound, and the occasional notes are brief but sufficient. In fact, 
this is a handy bibliography which it will be worth the while of any librarian 
to obtain. 

NOTTINGHAM LIBRARY. Bulletin, Nos. 240-241. July-Sept., Oct.- 
Dec., 1918. One Penny each. 

The July-September issue contains the Annual Report of the Libraries, 
which we shall notice elsewhere, war books, and a list on aviation, notes, &c.; 
The Oct.-Dec. has a note on Conan Doyle, a list on Education study, 
an account of the Photographic Record, notes, &c. Both numbers are illus- 
trated, and show a lively appreciation of the needs of the hour. 
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PITTSBURG, CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF. Monthly Bulletin, v. 23, No. 7, 

July, 1918. 

This queen of American library bulletins contains in addition to the 
usual annotated list of new books, notes and lists on recent poetry, the war, 
early Pittsburgh, and Arthur J. Balfour. This last is in connexion with 
Balfour’s American visit, and is a most useful little bibliography of the present 
Foreign Secretary. 


GENERAL BOOKS. 


RAPHAEL, JOHN E. Modern Rugby Football. Cr. 8vo., pp. Xvi. 

296 ; illus. Grafton & Co. 1918. 7s. Od. net. 

This is the standard book on the subject, and should be in every library. 
It contains chapters on the development of the handling game, its present 
position, general principlesof modern play, tactics in detail, training and 
outfit, team selection and refereeing. Special sections are devoted to the 
full-back, three quarter play, the half-back and forward play. School foot- 
ball, ’Varsity football, the game outside the British Isles, and International 
football also receive the author’s due attention, and the work, written in a 
clearand attractive style, is from the masterly pen of an expert athlete. 


SIGERSON, GEORGE, M.D. The Last Independent Parliament of 
Ireland. Cr. 8vo., pp. 207. M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd. 1918. 
5s. net. 

In order to understand the collection of problems combined together 
under the title of the Irish question, it is essential to study particularly the 
period when Ireland possessed in partial form an independent Government 
and Parliament. In the volume before us Dr. Sigerson has given the history 
of the last independent Parliament of Ireland and has dealt with the general 
position of the country during the period 1782-1800. No one who wishes to 
form an impartial opinion on one of the greatest questions before the country 
at the moment can afford to disregard this book by perhaps one of the most 
famous of modern literary Irishmen. 


FICTION. 


MoBERLY, L.G. Sunshine all the Way  Cr., 8vo. pp. 303, Ward, 
Lock & Co. Ltd., rgr8. 5s. net. 

The sunshine is radiated by the charming child, Sylvia Brentwood, who, 
left a heritage by her father to his young and unfortunate doctor friend, John 
Camberley, wins her way throughout the story to the conventional marriage 
with her guardian. 

SABEN, GREGORY. The Sorcerer. Cr. 8vo., pp. 316. John 

Richmond. 1918. 6s. net. 

The curious power of calling forth a girl’s soul from her body and im- 
posing his own will upon hers was possessed by Jasper Dene, whose better 
self was dead to the harm he did. Evelyn March wins her freedom through 
the overcoming of evil by good as exercised by the personality of Ernest 
Carton, Vicar of Longhampton. A narrative introducing certain psychical 
phases. 

THORNE, Guy. Lucky Mr. Loder. Cr. 8vo., pp. 319. Ward, 

Lock & Co., Ltd. 1918. 5s. net. 

The opening of the novel promises remarkably well. Loder, of Paul's 
College, Oxford, is an attractive young undergraduate, his servant Pugmire 
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is a character, and the latter’s brother, Stanley, owner of the ‘‘ Queensbury 
Arms "’ and “ Premier Boxing Saloon,”’ is one of the real old sports. From 
this milieu Loder gets caught up in a breathlessly exciting series of adventures 
which reach to the foot of the throne of China itself. A new vein for Mr. 
Guy Thorne and a successful one. 


TRENT, PAuL. The Counterbalance. Cr. 8vo., pp. 304. Ward, 
Lock & Co. Ltd. ror8. 5s. net. 
The son of a millionaire ignores his father’s dying instructions, and thereby 
loses the respect of the woman he loves when she discovers his defection, but 
war, the great leveller, sets things right. 


URQUHART, PauLt. The Awakening. Cr., 8vo. pp. 310. Ward, 

Lock & Co. Ltd. 1918. 5s. net. 

George Denbury having been falsely accused of rifling his employer's 
safe, seizes his chance of changing his identity during a convenient colliery 
smash, and as George Dixon makes good. A story full of exciting incident, in 
which villain and hero play their parts to the bitter and sweet finish. 


WALLACE, EpGAR. Lieutenant Bones. Cr. 8vo., pp. 320. Ward, 

Lock & Co., Ltd. 1g18. 5s. net. 

In his latest volume of the excellent stories with which Mr. Edgar Wallace 
has recently been delighting his readers, Sanders of the River at last receives 
his reward in the person of Patricia Hamilton. Bones is as remarkably 
astute as ever and always comes out on top, though he generally deserves a 
less fortunate fate. The entertaining quality of Mr. Wallace’s work is 
sustained throughout at a very high level indeed. 


White, Frep. M. The Lady in Blue. Cr. 8vo., pp. 320. Ward, 

Lock & Co., Ltd. Ig18. 5s. net. 

A Grand Duke, a princess, a favourite of the stage, some diamond 
merchants, a clever criminal gang, and earnest amateur detectives are the 
chief characters in a story which depends a great deal on coincidence for its 
elaborate plot. ‘‘ The Lady in Blue” is written in a favourite vein, and 
should secure hosts of readers. 


Wynne, May and Dett. Draycot, M. The Veiled Lady. Cr, 
8vo., pp. 286. Jarrolds. 6s. net. 

In a French Revolution story we are not surprised to find that the 
veiled lady is the guillotine, and that she is kept very busy. The style of the 
story is terse and crisp, and much above the average of its kind. Love, 
jealousy and sacrifice are blended in a strong plot. 


POETRY. 


Myron, Pavrt. Bugle Rhymes from France. Illus. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 138. Chicago Mid-Nation Publishers. 1918. $x. 
A novel of war-poems which can truly be described as “‘ snappy,”’ though 
they may not always justify the term poetical. Here is a pathetic passage :- 
“Oh, Lord. La Bassay with hell and mumps to pay. 
The men now on attack . . and me a mumpy wrack, 
Made prisoner by those sissy, sawbone chumps. 
Who’s had bad luck passed out in bigger thumps ? 
Alack, alack . . . pushed back . . . by orders from the 
quack, 
Back from the fun at La Bassay. 
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Probably this kind of thing appeals to the men in the trenches by the tens of 
thousands, but among the more artistic verses is a little gem entitled ‘‘ On 
the Lovely Lys.” 


Pessoa, FENANDO. Antinous: A Poem. 16 pp. Lisbon: Mon- 
teiro. Thirty-Five Sonnets. Same publishers. 

Verse in English by a Portuguese writer ; the first, a rhymed description 
of and meditation upon the death of a boy-favourite of the Emperor Hadrian, 
is distinctly unpleasant in subject ; the second a sonnet sequence in the 
Shakespearean form. The author handles English with skill, although his 
sense of metrical accent and rhyme in our language is occasionally at fault. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


LIVERPOOL AND DiIsTRICT ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRA- 
RIANS.—The inaugural meeting of the 1918-19 session of the above 
Association was held at the Bootle Public Library on Friday, 29th 
November last. When the business matters of the meeting had been 
disposed of, the Chairman (Mr. C. H. Hunt, Chief Librarian, Bootle 
Public Libraries), after extending a most cordial welcome to the 
members, called upon Mr. W. J. Randall, Law Library, Liverpool, 
to deliver his address entitled, “A Study in Literature; with 
illustrations from the age of Scott and Hood.’ Mr. Randall, by 
way of introduction, referred to literature as being the foundation 
of librarianship, the reason for its being, its final cause. Take 
away literature, he said, and librarianship, books and libraries 
vanished. This was why, as librarians, we should be interested in 
literature. One of the best definitions of literature was that of 
Professor Fitzmaurice-Kelly, who said that literature was the 
best expression of the best thought. What was the use of litera- 
ture? Since literature was thought—the best thought—the 
answer to that question depended on what the use of thought was. 
Obviously the use of thought was its influence upon action. Great 
thought was responsible for great action, and nobility of thought 
was the prelude to nobility of action. The history of man was the 
history of voluntary action, and voluntary action sprang from 
thought. After these prefatory remarks Mr. Randall proceeded 
with his address, in the course of which he gave a spirited account 
of our national literature in the early part of the 1gth century. 
Sir Walter Scott and Thomas Hood were selected for special 
attention. After dwelling upon the wonderful art displayed by 
Scott in the telling of his stories, and upon Hood's command of 
humour and pathos, the lecturer gave selections from the works 
of both masters. These readings were most ably rendered with all 
Mr. Randall's well-known ability in this direction. After the 
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Chairman had expressed the very great pleasure with which he had 
listened to the address, Mr. J. A. Stephens proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Randall for his delightful lecture, and especially 
for his introductory excursus. This was seconded, and enthusiasti- 
cally agreed to. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


HE Hon. Secretary of the Education Committee would be 
glad to receive suggestions from students who expect to 
be still serving abroad in May, 1919, with regard to special 

facilities for sitting at the Annual Examination. He will be glad 
to meet the convenience of candidates as far as possible in arranging 
examination centres on the Continent, but before selecting any 
place as a centre he would like to be assured that it would be 
suitable for a number of candidates. The Correspondence Classes 
have already started, but probably students could still be admitted, 
and the course readjusted accordingly, if there were sufficient 
demand. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATION. 
SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS. 

SecTION 1.—Literary History.—The claims of the period 1870- 
1910 to be considered a great literary epoch. 

SecTION 2.—Bibliography.—A_ select bibliography of the 
inland navigation of Great Britain and the Continent of Europe. 

SECTION 3.—Classification.—Expand the appropriate sections 
of one of the following classifications to meet the needs of a com- 
mercial library :—Cutter (expansive) ; Dewey (decimal) ; Brown 
(subject). The expansion to be on the lines of the original classifica- 
tion chosen. Write an introduction explaining how to apply 
your expansion to books and other material ; and give a specimen 
of an index to the expansion. 

SECTION 4.—Cataloguing.—The developmenc of library cata- 
loguing since 1880, with suggestions for further improvements. 

SECTION 5.—Library Organisation.—Review the probable 
developments of the public library service in relation to the Educa- 
tion Act of 1918. 

Section 6.—Library Routine-—The opportunities, qualifica- 
tions and prospects of female assistants in British Libraries 
compared with those in American Libraries. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE L.A. AND RECONSTRUCTION. 
To the Editor of THE LIBRARY WoRLD. 

DEAR Sir,—-As apart from Callimachus’s kindly chaff there 
appears to be considerable misunderstanding as regards the pro- 
positions I laid before the last Annual Meeting of the Association, 
I think it desirable to explain what happened, or what was in- 
tended to have happened. 

Feeling very strongly that a certain amount of reconstruction 
was required in the L.A. before it attempted to reconstruct even 
more important institutions, I gave formal notice (in August, I 
think), that I would move certain propositions at the Annual 
Meeting in October, and, to my dismay and surprise, was informed 
by the Honorary Secretary (quite properly) that no motions 
could be considered at the Annual Meeting for which formal notice 
had not been given before the end of July, and that therefore my 
proposals could not be dealt with ! 

This led me immediately to add another proposal, viz., that this 
ridiculous rule requiring three or four months’ notice of motions 
should be got rid of; and I then decided to put my proposals 
before the Meeting informally with a view to ascertaining the 
general feeling of those present, and if I found that I was likely to 
get the necessary support I had intended as soon thereafter as 
possible to submit them to a special meeting, as, rightly or wrongly, 
I considered them of too great importance to be postponed for 
another twelve morths, or even to be “ referred to a Committee.”’ 

Had the proposals all been considered and “ Agreed,” it 
would at best only have been the expression of the pious opinion 
of those present, and I endeavoured to make this clear—apparently 
in vain. I now propose to ascertain the feeling of the members at 
large in another way.—I am, &c., 

1, WIMPOLE STREET, W. J. Y. W. MacALISTER. 
20th December, 1918. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS IN ENGLISH PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 
To the Editor of THe LIBRARY WorLD. 

Sir, We have been asked by a correspondent to obtain a 
list of the principal foreign magazines and periodicals of a general 
character taken in English Public Libraries. We should be glad 
therefore if English public librarians would forwaid us lists of 
such publications in order that we may supply the information 
desired. Short titles on a post card will be quite sufficient. 

Coptic House, GRAFTON & Co. 
8, Coptic STREET, W.C. I. 
Printed by WiLL1AM Brown & Co., Ltd,, 36-42, St. Mary Axe, ‘London, E.C. 3, ‘and Published 
for the Proprietors by Grarron & Co., 8, Coptic Street, Bloomsbury, London, W 1, 
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